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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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CHURCH MUSIC: 


OF THE PROCEEDINGS ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL OF TRENT FOR ITS 
REFORMATION : AND OF PALESTRINA’S EXERTIONS IN ITS BEHALF. 


By WiuraM J. Tuoms. 
(Continued from Vol. vi. p. 183.) 


Tue Council of Trent came to a termination in this same year (1563). 
Pope Pius IV, who was most anxious to carry fully into effect the several 
resolutions at which the council had arrived, nominated a congregation 
of eight cardinals, (among whom were the youthful Vitellozo Vitellorzi, 
and Carlo Borromeo, who was afterwards canonized) who were enjoined 
to give this subject their deepest attention. The point with regard to 
Church music was to be very attentively considered in respect to 
Rome and the Papal Chapel—the model for all Christendom. 

The matter appears however to have encountered some difficulties. 
Pius IV was a passionate lover of Music: the congregation therefore 
thought proper to leave the subject in the hands of Cardinal Vitellozo, 
who was much attached to it, and to Cardinal Borromeo. The latter, 
an uncle and confidential friend of the Pope, was especially enjoined by 
the congregation to see that the words sung in the masses were arranged 
with greater clearness, since it was at that time quite impossible for 
any one to discover the subject of the music. 

Cardinal Vitellozo, as chief of the Special Commission (having been 
a Cardinal three years before his associate Borromeo) called for the 
advice and opinion of several of the most skilful singers of the Papal 
Chapel—eight of whom, namely, Ant. Calasans, Fed. Lazisi, Gio. L. 
Vescovi, Vince. Vimercato, Gio. Ant. Merlo, Franc. de Torres, Franc. 
Soto, and Christian Hameyden, were directed to assist the Cardinals in 
their consultations on the subject. 

A number of sittings were held, and the following points were resolved 
on :— 


1. That henceforth neither motets nor masses should be sung in 
which foreign words were introduced. 
2. That no masses should be sung which had been composed upon 
secular tunes or songs. 
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8. That motetts arranged to words composed by individuals should be 
for ever excluded from the Papal Chapel. 

The question whether the sacred words sung by the Choir could not 
be better arranged, so as to be clearly heard and understood, was strongly 
debated. The Cardinals were very desirous that it should be so; the 
singers on the other hand replied, that this was.not always possible, on 
account of the fugues and imitations which make out the character of 
the Harmony, and because the removal of these resources of musical art 
would be to deprive it of its proper element. 

Upon this the Cardinals cited the Te Deum of Costanzo Festa, the 
Improperia and the Quartett of the Mass Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, of 
Palestrina, as examples in which every syllable of the text might be 
clearly heard and understood. The singers replied that these pieces 
were but short, while a Gloria, a Credo, &c. could be treated through- 
out after the same fashion. 

At length it was determined that Palestrina should compose a mass, 
which might be regarded as a model in this respect. Cardinal Borro- 
meo entrusted him with this commission. He caused Palestrina to be 
summoned before him and required him to write a Mass in this style, 
beseeching him to devote his whole attention to it, so that neither the 
Pope nor the congregation of Cardinals might be compelled to withdraw 
their protection from. Music. 

Palestrina was placed in a critical situation. The commission which 
he had received, resembled that bestowed by Cardinal Giulio de’ Me- 
dici, afterwards Clement the Seventh, on Raphael, when he desired him 
to paint the Ascension with figures of the two Saints, St. Stephen and 
St. Lawrence; and wherein Raphael endeavoured to hide the ana- 
chronism, by his treatment of the figures, which he placed half concealed 
on the side; or rather with that which he received after the death of 
Bramante, when he was honored with a commission to finish the 
Vatican, and to mature the imperfect ideas of that great genius. 

Palestrina’s task was indeed one of great difficulty, and one which 
required great consideration, before it could be executed in a manner to 
answer the great end desired. The result proves his ideas to have been 
as follows. 

In the first place, since the strict method of fugues and imitations, in 
the style of the Flemish school, rendered the words altogether unintel- 
ligible, it could be employed rarely and with great circumspection. 

If in the second place the artistical interweaving, in the musical periods, 
were obliged to be kept under in the compositions of greater length, it 
it would not do for a single voice to form the basis, since there would 
he no point of rest for it. If the tenor should trample down the bass, 
the latter was proportionably weakened, as Palestrina had unfortunately 
discovered in his mass Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la; and the keeping always 
to the alto necessarily led to a wearisome uniformity inthe harmonies. 
It was therefore necessary that there should be two Basses, in order that 
they might combine to support the harmonic edifice, and that the con- 
struction of the periods of the melody might proceed with equal power. 

In the third place, if two Basses were employed for the support of this 
harmonic structure, of how many voices ought it to consist? One would 
naturally answer, why eight, since all the parts must be doubled. But 
Masses for eight voices had never yet been introduced into the Papal 
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Chapel, and there existed examples to show very clearly that the 
dividing the voices into two choirs led to an unintelligible and confused 
jumbling of the words—especially in the fugues. 

The voices therefore could not exceed six, since this number had been 
employed in the greatest Masses in the Papal Chapel ; because with this 
number of voices, a double choir might be contrived without any injury 
to the harmony, and finally because with this number of voices, the 
Basses may proceed in consonance ; and by that means, without spoiling 
the beauty of the melody in the upper voices, a very powerful harmony 
might be produced. 

In the fourth place, though the theme of the melody might be taken 
from the Gregorian, it was no longer permitted to borrow from subjects 
which had been employed in dance music, or secular songs. 

Fifthly, to have rested the fate of the church music upon the success 
of one work, would have looked like boldness. Palestrina therefore 
wrote three masses—in hopes that one of them at least would answer 
the wishes of the congregation. Influenced by these and other consi- 
derations, Palestrina therefore commenced his undertaking, and wrote, 
as we have already mentioned, three masses. 

The first in the old and strict style (E minor), on the third and fourth 
tones of the canto fermo, for two basses, two tenors, a contralto, and a 
soprano. This mass is full of devotional feeling and dignity, and every 
way appropriate to the sacred character of the subjects. 

he second mass (G major), on the seventh tone of the canto fermo, 
is less strict, and somewhat more rapid in its movement. This mass is 
very touching, with much of an elevated grandeur, expressive rather of 
an infantine confidence than slavish fear. It is written for two basses, 
a tenor, two contraltos, and soprano; it has not been printed, but is 
preserved among the archives of the Papal Chapel. 

Like the first, so was the second mass written in the taste of the 
Flemish School. Both exhibit traces of the hand of a great master; 
the words are always intelligible, except in some passages written in 
fugue—the themes of which however are solemn and full of dignity. 
If narrowly examined, it will be found that they resemble sometimes 
the style of Josquin, at others that of Costanzo Festa, or that of Carpen- 
trasso and Mouton. They impress one with the idea of a man, who, 
being as it were chained down, sees the truth at a distance and hastens 
after it, and when he believes he has reached it, stretches forth his hands 
and grasps a shadow—and falling back wearied and exhausted, still 
perseveres although still foiled ; and in this manner commits to paper 
the picture of his endeavours. 

Palestrina now set to work upon his third mass, in which he has col- 
lected in the greatest profusion every beauty, which art and nature, 
coupled with the most vivid imagination, could call into existence. 

This third mass (in G) written on the eight church tones, for two 
basses, two tenors, a contralto, and a soprano, its groundwork being 
after the manner of Cost. Festa, is like the Improperia—simple, clear, 
with melodies full of power and expression, lively and ever varying in 
its harmonies. To the very end of the last period, his motivi progress 
in the most varied forms, now gradually fading away, now stepping 
forth again and heaping effect upon effect. 

The parts often divide themselves into two choirs, which now flow 
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into one, the voices changing again at each separation; there tlien 
arise separate choirs of three, four, and five voices, which, when again 
united, appear not to be six voices, nor ten, but it seems as if thousands 
of voices were to be heard, so powerful and effective is the wondrous 
combination of harmonies. The Kyrie is devout—the Gloria vivid— 
the Credo majestic—the Sanctus heavenly—the Agnus humble and 
supplicatory—in one word, the whole mass is perfect and not to be sur« 
assed. 

. When the work was completed, the Cardinals were informed of it; 
and on the 28th April, 1565, all the singers of the Papal Chapel 
attended, by command of Cardinal Vitellozo, at his palace, when the 
Cardinal Borromeo, and the other six Cardinals of the congregation, 
were assembled. 

Palestrina having arranged the parts, the three masses were performed. 
The whole assemblage were delighted ; but the third mass called forth 
expressions of wonder and delight from all who heard it. The Car- 
dinals congratulated Palestrina, urging him to persevere in this style, 
and to disseminate it by means of his pupils. They furthermore came 
to the resolution that there was no cause for change in the music of the 
church, while such music was to be procured—and they enjoined the 
singers to take especial care from henceforth to perform only works which 
were as wholly and entirely worthy of being perfurmed in the Temple 
of God, as these three masses. 

The report of the fortunate consequences of Palestrina’s success was 
now bruited abroad through the whole Catholic world; namely, that 
the music of the church, supported by skilful masters like Palestrina, 
might continue chaste and devout in its melodies, to adorn and accum- 
pany the word of God and praise of the Lord, in such wise, that, above 
all, the sense of the sacred word might be intelligible to every one, and 
from this time forth, nothing more was thought of abolishing figural 
music from the church. 

The college without any delay commissioned the copyist, Gio. Parvi, 
to enter these three masses, for the service of the Papal Chapel, in the 
great books of the Chapel, which he accordingly did. And in remem- 
brance of the happy consequences which resulted from the third mass, 
he used much larger characters for that than the other two; and to 
mark the date of his work, he inserted in a Q of the second mass, (at 
the words Qui cum patre) the date of the year 1565. The volume 
which contains these masses is marked No. 22. The masses, as before 
observed, bear no title, but on the first page the author’s name, Joannis 
Petri Aloysii Prenestini. 

In the meanwhile Pius the Fourth heard from his nephew, Cardinal 
Borromeo, that Palestrina, a pensioned singer of the Papal Chapel, and 
Chapel-master of S. Maria Maggiore, had by his three masses perfectly 
accomplished, according to the opinion of the congregational Cardinals, 
all that the Council of Trent had desired, and that the third mass par- 
ticularly might be regarded as a masterpiece of human genius; where- 
upon his holiness expressed a desire to hear it. 

On the 19th June, 1565, the Tuesday before Corpus Christi day, a 
solemn thanksgiving, at which the Pope was present, was performed 
on occasion of a treaty of alliance between the Republic of Switzerland 
and the Papal Court. The service was performed by Cardinal Bor- 
romeo in the Sixtine Chapel, in the Vatican, and the Pope attended. 
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The before-mentioned third mass was performed, and exacted on this 
occasion universal delight. Cardinals Pisani and Serbelloni quoting 
suitable passages from Dante, in praise of the composer—and the Pope 
himself exclaiming—* Questo dovettere essere le armonie del Cantico 
Nuovo, che Giovanni l’apostolo udi cantare nella Gierusalemme trion- 
fante, delle quali un’ altro Giovanni ci da un saggio nella Gierusalemme 
viatrice.” 





BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING THE 20TH. 


THE concert on Wednesday evening was held in the Theatre, and consisted 
of Rossini’s opera of ‘Semiramide,’ abridged into one act, and a miscel- 
laneous selection. The characters in the opera were sustained by Mesdames 
Grisi and Albertazzi, Signors Tamburini, Brizzi, and Giubilei. There were 
£1,200 received for tickets sold; and every place was occupied, and many 
persons paid to stand behind the scenes. The choruses, dresses, &c. were 
from Her Majesty’s Theatre. In every respect, therefore, the piece was 
extremely well got up: and, to dismiss briefly so well known and frequently 
acted an opera, the whole performance went off with great spirit and effect. 
The prominent points in it, were, the ‘Ah ! quel giorno,’ by Albertazzi; the 
duet with her and Tamburini, ‘Quali accenti;’ the solo, with chorus, by 
Grisi (who of course acted ‘Semiramide) ‘ Qui tutto spirera,’ which was 
finely executed ; the duet in the next scene with herand Tamburini beginning 
‘ Assur i cenni miei’ in which the acting and singing on both sides were great ; 
and the ‘Giorno d’orrore,’ by Grisi, which was encored. Al] through the 
festival she has been in fine voice ; and in almost every instance has sung 
grandly. 

The miscellaneous act opened with Beethoven’s overture to Egmont— 
played with unexampled majesty. Phillips sang the ‘ Light of other days,’ 
and it is needless to say it was encored. Young Regondi played most charm- 
ingly a solo on the guitar, but the effect of the instrument in a space like that 
of a theatre or large concert-room is so mean, that even the superior skill of 
this intelligent youth appears to be a waste of time and labour. ‘ Miei ram- 
polli’ from the Cenerentola, was sung with remarkable spirit and vivacity by 
Giubilei, After Lablache we know not his equal in these arie buffe. The 
Jacobite Scotch ballad, ‘ Bonnie prince Charlie,’ sung by Miss Clara Novello, 
was encored from every quarter of the theatre. Many among the audience 
also appeared to be highly amused with Webbe’s popular catch, ‘Would you 
know my Celia’s charms.’ If music of this character be reprehensible, as 
tending to degrade the art (which is no more the case than that the drama of 
Shakspeare is dishonoured by such a farce as the ‘ Devil to Pay’ being associated 
with it) then banish from the concert room all the clatter of the modern opera 
buffa. The duet from Costa’s Malek Adel, ‘ Del tuo ferro,’ given to Alber- 
tazzi and Tamburini, was one way or other a signal failure. The last piece 
of the evening was the pretty little quintett, by Dr. Wilson, with ‘ The Waits’ 
by Saville and arranged by Bishop (‘ O, by rivers, by whose falls’) and was 
sweetly sung by Mesdames Knyvett, Novello, and Shaw; Messrs. Vaughan 
and Phillips. 


THIRD MORNING. 
Thursday 21st. 
Handel’s Messiah was performed on the Thursday morning. In spite of the 
assertion endeavoured to be inculcated, that this perfect specimen of oratorio 
writing is “ put up only to please a few old women,” it never is put up, but 
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young and old, saint and sinner, throng to hear it. The “old women” were 
particularly rife upon the present occasion of its performance, for not only was 
every seat occupied, (and it is said that the hall will hold 8,000 persons [?]) 
but 700 tickets were subsequently sold for standing places. People have an 
ugly trick of running after that which they like; and know to be good. Oh, 
no, it would take a century of sharper badgering than has hitherto been, or 
likely to be brought to bear upon this point, before the melodramatic sacred 
school will supersede the chastely ornate and Grecian simplicity, of that which 
owns such writing as the Messiah for its model—its exemplar. 


With very few exceptions the oratorio went off with unequalled grandeur 
and precision. The ‘Hallelujah’ and last chorus were encored. It was the 
custom at the morning performances for the president to signify his pleasure 
when the repetition of a movement was desired. To his taste, therefore, and 
the zealous promptitude of Mr. F. Cramer, the leader, seconding the inclina- 
tion of the audience, we were indebted for the renewed enjoyment of some of 
the most perfect choral singing and instrumental accompaniment that we ever 
remember. 


The opening recitative and air of the Messiah, is a scene to try almost any 
singer. It demands the fullest consciousness of the sublimity of the 
announcement, with perfect calmness and self-possession. Bennett evidently 
felt his position, and he would have acquitted himself better of his arduous 
task, had he betrayed less effort. Mr. Machin’s voice came out very well, 
and with power in the second solo, ‘Thus saith the Lord;’ but in the second 
movement of the air, ‘ For he is like a refiner’s fire,’ his tameness was so pro- 
voking, that one felt inclined to bang him in the face. With less effort on the 
part of Mr. Hawkins in producing his notes, his voice would improve in 
quality. His style is chaste ; his high notes are sweet, and he is a very correct 
reader. The defect alluded to was the only one we felt in his singing the 
lovely countertenor solo, ‘Oh, thou that tellest.’ How exquisite is the effect 
of the wind instruments added by Mozart in this, and the succeeding air, 
‘The people that walked in darkness!’ and Phillips’ singing of the latter is 
in itself a valuable lesson. The chorus ‘ For unto us,’ to our surprise, was 
not encored; and yet the performance was worthy of the composition, beauti- 
ful as this is. Mme. Albertazzi knows positively nothing of Handel, and the 
great school in art. Her attempt of the recitatives immediately succeeding 
the pastoral symphony, was a total, even a disgraceful failure. Asan English- 
woman, and a singer almost from her cradle, one would have supposed that 
she must have known the Messiah by instinct ; even Grisi, unacquainted as 
she is with our language, and national music, (for this music is national to 
us) and born and bred in a totally opposite school, was admirable in compari- 
son with Mme. Albertazzi; who is a shining example of what may and may 
not be learned by going to Italy. That she would execute a bravura better 
than some of our indigenous singers is possible; but if she desire to know 
what she has failed to learn in Italy, she may have discovered it in the singing 
of the other ladies in the orchestra—her countrywomen. The comparison 
between her and Grisi was immediately forced upon us; for after the short 
chorus, ‘ Glory to God!’ the latter sang ‘ Rejoice greatly ;’ and in a truly fine 
manner. Nothing could be required but a correct pronounciation of the 
words. Her voice was brilliant, full, and prevailing ; and her execution, that 
of a great artist. In two years, with good practice, Mme. Grisi would sing 
Handel’s music of this class beautifully. 


The first and second parts of ‘ He shall feed his flock,’ were sung by Mrs. 
Shaw and Miss Clara Novello, in a manner that produced a marked impres- 
sion upon the whole audience; and the former lady renewed that impression 
in the subsequent air, ‘He was despised.’ ‘Thy rebuke hath broken his 
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heart,’ and ‘ Behold and see,’ were delivered with chaste and beautiful feeling 
by Mr. Vaughan. If in so large a space the voice did not tell, we must bear 
in mind the wear and tear of forty odd years’ exertion before the public, and 
the pleasure that that voice has given. We know no singer who has sung 
Handel with more implicit reverence for the intention, or rigid obedience to 
the text, of his author, than Mr. Vaughan, and therefore it is that he will ever 
command the respect of every one who can claim the slightest pretension to 
judge of classical singing. In this second part of the oratorio, the choruses 
‘ Lift up your heads,’ and ‘Let us break their bonds,’ went with unusual 
vigour. In ‘ Why do the nations,’ Mr. Machin was at fault, but recovered his 
credit at the da capo. Mrs. Knyvett sang with her accustomed correctness of 
style, and devotional feeling, ‘ But thou didst not leave,’ and ‘1 know that my 
Redeemer.’ Phillips and Harper performed their several parts in the famous 
trumpet air, to the admiration of every body. Both were in fine cue. Messrs. 
Hawkins and Hobbs’ singing of the duet, ‘O death!’ was deservedly 
admired; and ‘If God be for us,’ was perhaps never more finely expressed 
than by Miss Novello. The last stupendous work of genius in this perfect 
work—the finale chorus, was, as we have already said, encored. This was a 
real triumph after a three hours’ patient attention to the labours of one single 
brain. ‘ Esto perpetua,’ of ‘ The Messiah,’ we say—erit perpetua, we believe. 


SECOND EVENING CONCERT. 


Thursday 21st. 
Tue Thursday evening’s concert opened with Weber’s overturt to Euryanthe, 
played with all the energy, fire, and delicacy that it requires, and which would 
be expected from such a band. It was a great defect in the arrangements for 
the performances at this festival, that we had not one entire symphony from 
any of the great masters; one movement only of Mozart’s in D, being all 


that was selected. Is it to be supposed for a moment that the whole of the 
‘Jupiter,’ Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica,’ or ‘ Pastorale,’ would not have produced an 
effect upon a Birmingham audience? With that extraordinary assemblage 
of instrumentalists, we believe that any one of those perfect compositions— 
but most especially the last, (for obvious reasons) would have been received 
with acclamations. So great has been the progress of music of late years 
in this country, that at the several festivals a symphony by one of the great 
masters ought to open every concert, and a first-rate overture each second act. 


The instrumental performers at the Thursday’s concert were, Mendelssohn, 
Mori, and Giulio Regondi. Wilbye’s madrigal, ‘Lady, when I behold,’ was 
spoiled, and, consequently, hissed by those who knew what madrigal singing 
should be. Mme. Albertazzi and Tamburini appeared to advantage, in the 
duet from Donizetti’s opera of L’Elisir d’Amore, ‘ Quanto amore! ed io, 
spietata.’ When done, the music is nothing to reflect upon, but the singers 
were intimate both with the style, and with it; and this is much to the 
listener. A charming song from Herold’s Zampa, ‘ Never, since beauty,’ was 
very nicely sung by Mr. Bennett, although still with too great manifestation 
of effort: the composition itself, however, is at a disadvantage when removed 
from the opera. After this came Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto, written 
expressly for this festival. The following eulogy upon this masterly work, 
and which produced an extraordinary sensation on all around where we were 
sitting, is extracted from the report of a writer in the ‘Morning Post.’ It is 
written by one who evinces that he is privileged to write upon musical matters, 
both from his knowledge of the science, and freedom from the shackles of an 
exclusive and bigoted intolerance. If we could have given equal force to our 
own ideas, we should not have resorted to our contemporary, highly as we 
appreciate his judgment. 
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“The committee of management have here exercised a sound and laudable 
discretion, and no appropriation of their funds has met with more unqualified 
approbation than that assigned to Mendelssohn in return for a new exercise of 
his genius. It is on occasions like this that the composer—who hitherto has had 
but little other inducement to write than the love of fame, or that ardent 
desire which genius always possesses to unburden itself of its creations—has a 
just claim on the public purse. Here he can have his manuscript performed 
by a rare union of talent-~here are congregated the leading members of the 
profession, the distinguished amateur, and the musical talent of the country : 
every circumstance combines to incite him to renew his strength, and to add 
another crown to his reputation. Nor should those who have the power thus 
to add éclat to their commemorations, and confer a lasting benefit on musical 
literature, hold back from a feeling of economy or listlessness in the good 
cause. The Birmingham people have set the example. Mendelssohn has 
produced one of his most splendid efforts, and it is fervently hoped that every 
other grand festival may enjoy equally considerate and art-loving directors. 
The concerto was evidently the gem of the evening, the great feature, looked 
forward to with unconcealed anxiety. The angle commanding a view of the 
keys of the pianoforte was thronged with sturdy occupants, who resisted all 
attempts of intruders, and every square foot was contested with an eagerness 
which spoke volumes for the amateurs and their love of classical composition. 
A good report had followed its rehearsal. It had been bruited that the genius 
who had formed his school from Bach and Beethoven had ventured on the 
same ground gs Thalberg, and even added refinement to a style which had 
hitherto been considered the ne plus ultra of strength and elegance. But no 
report could exaggerate its merits, and I fear I can but ill-describe them. 
On the composer’s entrance intv the orchestra he was greeted with three dis- 
tinct rounds of applause, which subsided in the greatest silence on his taking 
his seat at the instrument. The concerto consisted of four movements, the 
first marked by that fire and energy with which Mendelssohn’s compositions 
bear the impress, the second an exquisitely lovely melody, which was varied 
with all the solemnity and unction of one of Beethoven’s andantes to his 
symphonies; the third a short scherzo leading to a finale of enchanting 
elegance and voluptuous feeling. I never witnessed an audience more 
interested, or displaying greater excitement. They listened to the magic 
sounds of the composer with breathless and all-absorbing attention, and 
anxiously availed themselves of every opportunity which presented itself to 
burst out in the most tumultuous applause. The slow movement was the 
most grateful to me—so full of love and tenderness, and overflowing with 
sensibility. The first and last, however, are written in an ambitious style, 
and Mendelssohn has displayed a command and mastery over the pianoforte 
which, considering his other varied attainments, is perfectly astounding. Like 
Thalberg, he proceeds with a sweet cantabile, an elegant canto fermo, which 
stands out and is heard above every other thing, whilst the performer is 
sweeping over the keys ina glorious succession of arpeggios; or amidst a 
storm of octaves in the bass which are brought against the staccato harmonies 
in the right hand. The audience manifested the most vehement transport at 
the conclusion, and an encore of the finale was called for with unremitting 
exertions. Atlast the composer was led forward, and it was then evident that, 
although his frame had withstood, during his playing, the exhaustion almost 
necessarily attending such an exhibition of physical strength, it was too frail 
and feeble to again enter the field; and he retired amidst the unanimous con- 
gratulations of his delighted hearers. Since the days of Mozartand Beethoven 
never has there been so much execution combined with the most masterly 
treatment of novel and beautiful images; such graceful tenderness, intense 
pathos, and sustained fervour, opposed to such brilliancy, strength, and mag- 
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nificence. It is, however, the high intellectual character of his compositions 
that so separates him from his contemporaries.” 


The polacca and quartett from the Puritani, ‘Son vergin,’ was, according 
to its charter, encored: Grisi taking the solo, Mrs. Shaw, Bennett, and Tam- 
burini supplying the quartett. Calcott’s elegant glee, ‘Thou art beautiful, 
queen of the valley!’ has never appeared to us calculated for the coucert- 
room—few glees are so. That class of composition is essentially social, and 
cameral. The one in question was delightfully sung by Hawkins, Vaughan, 
Hobbs, and Phillips. Mr. Machin, who took the second bass, and is the most 
uncertain of all public singers, got away from the key. Mori played a fan- 
tasia of Mayseder’s with sparkling variations, which he executed with that 
firmness of tone and delicacy of finish, which places him at the head of our 
violinists. The sestetto from Cosi fan tutti, ‘ Alla bella Despinetta,’ was 
nicely sung by Mesdames Knyvett, Novello, and Shaw; Messrs. Tamburini, 
Bennett, and Phillips. 


The encores in the second act were, the last part (the worst) of Rossini’s 
overture to Guillaume Tell; a ballad of Mr. J. P. Knight’s, ‘The Pirate 
Crew,’ sung by Mr. Machin ; and the trio from I] Matrimonio Segreto, sung 
by Mmes. Grisi, Knyvett, and Albertazzi. It went delightfully. The duet 
from Semiramide, ‘Al tuo comando,’ and which had been omitted in the 
theatrical representation of the opera, was finely executed by Grisi and 
Albertazzi. Young Regondi on the concertina played with the nicest taste 
and feeling some variations on ‘The last Rose of Summer,’ composed, says @ 
paragraph in the ‘ Morning Post,’ by Mr. Joseph Warren. An air from the 
Briganti, ‘Ove a me,’ sung by Tamburini; and the ‘Come per me,’ from 
the Sonnambula, by Grisi, were severally valuable lessons in vocalization, 
The concert concluded with the National Anthem, Mme. Grisi taking the 
first verse; Mrs. Knyvett, Hawkins, Vaughan, and Machin the second; and 
Mme. Albertazzi the third. The audience retired highly gratified with their 
entertainment. 


LAST MORNING. 
Friday 22nd. 

THE final performance at this festival consisted of Haeser’s oratorio, ‘The 
Triumph of Faith,? and a miscellaneous selection, A detailed account of 
Haeser’s work, and a memoir of the composer himself, have already appeared 
in Nos. 71 and 72 of ‘The Musical World.’ The oratorio has been written 
many years, and we hear is unfavourable to the author’s present reputation, 
which, upon the authority of a contemporary, he is anxious to establish among 
us, by ‘ writing an oratorio on an extended scale.’ We wish him the best 
reward of his ambition. Without being the contemptible failure which some 
of the reporters would induce the public to believe, ‘ The Triumph of Faith’ 
has no sustained interest ; it wants originality and amplification of thought. 
The movements are generally brief, and although the melodies are well 
selected, they strike «he hearer as being old acquaintances. The chorales of 
Christians and Crusaders, ‘ Bending in the dust before thee ;’ ‘ Lord who still 
the good doth cherish ;’ with a fugue upon ‘Glorious is thy name,’ are we 
think the best points in the oratorio. It received the most ample justice from 
the whole band. The principal singers were, Mesdames Knyvett and Novello; 
Messrs. Vaughan, Hobbs, Bennett, Machin, and Phillips. 


In the miscellaneous selection with followed, Tamburini greatly distin- 
guished himself in the fine air of Pergolesi, ‘ Sanctum et terribile nomen ejus.’ 
We have heard Lablache inferior to him in this instance. The magnificent 
double chorus from Deborah, ‘ Immortal Lord,’ was encored, at the instigation 
of the whole audience, not of the noble president, who d ded his 


? 


sanction when he saw the band standing up for the repetition. We have 
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omitted to state that Mr. Mendelssohn’s second organ performance at this 
festival, was placed at the commencement of the first act, (instead of the 
second, as placed in the programme) in order that he might depart for Leipsic 
by the day-mail. He chose for the occasion of his present performance, the 
fine prelude and fugue in E flat, from Bach’s exercises, “ It is truly an 
exquisite intellectual gratification to hear this great artist on the organ. He so 
identified himself with the composer, that one might readily imagine the great 
Leipsic organist returned to life, and obtained a renewal of his mighty powers. 
Although the fugue is well-known, (for which reason Mendelssohn preferred 
it to others for his performance), the skill was so transcendant, the feeling so 
profound, the performer added new charms to that which had hitherto been 
imagined perfect. On its conclusion he left the orchestra amidst the pro- 
longed acclamations of every individual present. The applause of a large 
orchestra, consisting of four or five hundred chosen members of the profession, 
is perhaps as good a criterion of a composer’s or performer’s ability as can be 
well conceived, and no one has received it more lavishly than this distinguished 
son of genius. He left the hall immediately, in order to take his place in the 
mail which was waiting for him to convey him onwards in his journey to 
Germany, and the populace outside testified their sense of his extraordinary 
abilities by a burst of hearty English good feeling.” The duet, semi-chorus, 
and chorus from Bach's ‘ Passione,’ produced but little effect, as detached 
from the great work. The last movement, the chorus ‘Ye lightnings! ye 
thunders !’ is exceedingly fine. We regret to say that Mme. Albertazzi was 
again signally unsuccesstul in her reading of the sacred music of the German 
school. Nothing could be worse than the style and manner in which she 
sang ‘ With verdure clad.’ In the airs of Rossini and Mercadante she is 
perfectly at home, and consequently she executes with neatness, ease, and 
elegance. Mrs. Shaw was encored, as she deserved to be, in the ‘ O salutaris’ 
of Cherubini. Her manner of delivering this most charming melody, has 
uniformly received the compliment bestowed upon it by the Birmingham 
audience. A quartett from Gardiner’s ‘ Judah,’ ‘ Lo! my shepherd is divine,’ 
and which is a mutilation of Haydn’s Kyrie, No. 7, was taken too slowly by 
the singers, Miss Novello, Messrs. Hawkins, Bennett, and Machin. The 
‘scena from Cimarosa’s ‘Sacrifizio d’Abramo,’ was sung in such a style by 
Grisi that it was encored!—an unwarrantable demand of so much renewed 
exertion, the band all applauding her; even that fastidious stoic, Dragonetti. 
Mme. Grisi has acquitted herself to admiration in all she has undertaken at 
this festival, Her improvement in every respect for the last two years has 
been very considerable, and we have no doubt that at our next year’s provincial 
meetings she will be found to have made a still more satisfactory acquaint- 
ance with the grand school of sacred music. She takes with her the good 
wishes of all her hearers. The grand chorus of ‘God save the Queen,’ from 
the coronation anthem, ‘ Zadock the Priest,’ in which this most choice band 
displayed the majesty of its power with an effect inconceivably grand; cer- 
tainly beyond any thing we ever heard before, concluded the musical part 
of the festival. In this respect, the committee have evinced the finest judg- 
ment, for there was scarcely a member of the orchestra who is not distin- 
guished in the profession as a performer of ability. In this, and in their 
minor arrangements, (major, however, inasmuch as these involved the public 
convenience) their forethought, and disposal of them have been most admirable. 





THEATRES. 


Enexish Opera Hovuse.—We have to congratulate Miss Rainforth 
on a successful attempt to perform and sing the part of Fidelio in Bee- 
thoven’s opera; which she did for her benefit on Tuesday last. To draw 
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comparisons between her and her predecessors in the part, would be un- 
handsome as well as ridiculous. Suffice to say, that Miss Rainforth is 
still but a youthful stager, and therefore her performance the other 
evening, as much surprised as it gratified even the sanguine among her 
friends. We hope it may be the means of securing her an advanced 
postin the profession. The opera was succeeded by a concert, in which 
Messrs. Sapio, Balfe, Allen, and Parry Jun. afforded their valuable 
assistance. It was led by Mr. T. Cooke. Haydn’s “ Toy symphony,” 
which was performed, excessively ainused the audience. 


PROVINCIALS. 


Tue twenty-ninth Yorkshire Amateur musical meeting was held this year at 
Hull, on the first Wednesday and Thursday in the present month. The solo 
instrumentalists were Mr. Rudersdorff on the violin, and Mr. O. May on the 
piano(orte; and the principal singers, the Misses Fanny Wyndham and Ru- 
dersdorff. The Concert Hall, which is both spacious and handsome, was 
completely filled on both days. 


Botton Cecit1an Society.—This company of amateur performers are 
setting an excellent example to their brethren in the same district. Under 
the indefatigable training of their leader, Mr. Jackson, they have attained to 
gréat correctness and precision in performing Haydn’s twelve grand Sympho- 
nies, with some of Beethoven’s: and it is their intention during the present 
winter to take Mozart’s Symphonies and Overtures as regular studies. 

At Mr. Johnson’s concert on the 16th, that gentleman’s performance of a 
fantasia on the obve is spoken of in terms of high praise by the Bolton 
Chronicle. Mr. Rudersdorff, of Hull, also assisted on the violin; and Miss 
Leach, in Guglielmi’s ‘ Gratias agimus,’ was delightfully accompanied on 
the clarinet by Mr. Horrocks, a townsman. 


CHELTENHAM.—Bochsa, with Madame Pasta, Miss Nunn, Curioni and 
De Begnis, have been making a rich harvest in this town. The Cheltenham 
Chronicle, in a well-written notice of the concerts, describes in the warmest 
terms of praise the performances of that greatest of all singers in the modern 
Italian school—great in execution, greatest in the higher quality of expression. 
She has been repeating portions of her Desdemona and Romeo. 


MancHEsTER.—The Courier and Guardian notice with apparent judgment 
the performance at an undress concert on the 16th instant, of which the 
following is the programme:—Symphony in C, Mozart; Carnival chorus, 
Hermann ; Concerto, Avison; Kyrie and Gloria (Mass No. 1) Haydn; Sym- 
phony (letter U), Haydn; Chorus, ‘ Now by day’s retiring lamp,’ Bishop ; 
Overture, Figaro, Mozart. The Kyrie and Gloria ; and Bishop's chorus, say 
the reports, went most admirably. 

SHREWSBURY.—Miss Wigley’s concert on the 12th was greatly crowded. 
She is a very clever pianiste, and was assisted on the occasion by Miss No- 
vello, Mr. H. Hayward, a most promising young performer on the violin; 
and by Mr. Cart on the flute; who posseses a refined feeling for the art, and 
produces an exquisite tone on his instrument. We have heard that he placed 
himself as pupil in harmony under Spohr. 

MALTON FEsTIvAL.—This festival it is understood will take place about 
the beginning of next month, and it is expected to be well attended. The 
committee have engaged talented performers from York, Lincoln, Whitby, 
Hoveringham and the neighbouring choirs.—Lincoln Gazette. 
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“COULD A MAN BE SECURE.” 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—In answer to Mr. Parry’s question in your last week’s number, 
respecting who was the composer of “‘ Could a man be secure,” I per- 
fectly remember having seen, some few years ago, an early-printed copy 
with the name of Travers attached : however, it is so much in the style 
of George Haydn’s duet ‘ As I saw fair Chlora,’ that it still remains a 
question whether it is not by that composer. 

Dr. Burney, in his ‘ History of Music,’ vol. iv. p. 650, states that— 
“This year (1724) were published three cantatas by George Hayden, 
organist of Bermondsey, which were long in favour with the lovers of 
pure English music, and indeed they seem the best which had been 
produced since Purcell’s time. His two-part song, ‘ As I saw fair Chlora,’ 
and several other single songs by this obscure musician, enjoyed a lasting 
fame at clubs and festive meetings.” Hayden also composed the second 
part of ‘ Mad Tom,’ beginning at the words ‘ In my triumphant chariot 
hurled,’ which was first printed under the title of ‘The new Mad Tom,’ 
and was afterwards joined to that of Purcell, and published by 
Bland, under his (Purcell’s) name only. The original Mad Tom was 
first printed in Playford’s Musical Companion, 2nd part, edition 1687 ; 
it is there styled a song sung at the theatres, and has more verses. 

In reference to Travers, the following is the title and contents of a 
work now become extremely scarce: “‘ Eighteen Canzonets, for two 
and three voices, (the words chiefly by Matthew Prior, Esq.) set to Mu- 
sick by John Travers, organist of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and of 
St. Paul, Govent Garden, London, printed by John Simpson, 
for the author, at the Bass Viol and Flute, in Sweeting’s Alley, 
opposite the east door of the Royal Exchange.” It is dedicated to Dr. 
Pepusch, and has a list of near 200 subscribers. The contents are, ‘ I 
like a bee,’ for Sop. and Tenor. ‘ Whilst our joys, for Alt. and Ten. 
‘ Thus to the muses,’ ‘ When Bibo,’ both for Alt. and Ten, ‘ Why thus 
from the plain,’ for two trebles, ‘ I, my dear, was born to-day,’ Ten. and 
Bass. ‘ Whilst I in prison,’ Alt. Ten. ‘ Cease Leonora,’ Sop. Ten. ‘ Says 
Pontius in rage,’ Alt. Bass. ‘Poor Hal,’ Alt. Ten. ‘ Reading ends in 
Melancolly, Alt. Bass. and ‘Haste my Nanette, for Sop. and Bass. 
Those for three voices, are ‘ Soft, Cupid,’ ‘ He is not numbered,’ ‘ Beauty 
should please,’ ‘ Pleasures enchanted,’ ‘ Fair and Ugly,’ and ‘ Old I am,’ 
all for Alt. Ten. and Bass, which last is an admirable composition. 
Dr. Burney, in his account of this excellent musician, speaking of his 
compositions, says “that however pure in Harmony, they can only be 
ranked with pieces of Mechanism, which labour alone may produce, with- 
out the assistance of genius.” Which remark is illiberal and an unjust 
opinion on the merits of so excellent a composer, whose duetts, wherever 
they have been sung, have been the delight of hundreds. It isa spot that 
will ever stain the pages of his History of Music,a work that abounds 
with learning and laborious research. I am, Sir, &c. 

Somerset Place, Little Chelsea, 
Sept. 26, 1837. 
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TERMS OF PERFORMERS. 
To the Editor of The Musical World. 


S1r,—I conclude that you are acquainted with the “ secrets of the 
prison-house,” and that you could, if you thought proper, present your 
readers with a shameful exposé of the uncqual manner in which vocal 
and instrumental performers are remunerated for their services at pro- 
vincial Festivals. I have been informed that Mme. Grisi received six 
hundred guineas, or pounds, for singing at Birmingham ; for which I 
do not blame her, but those who consented to give her such an enormous 
sum; but then, the same liberal individuals engaged several chorus 
singers at one per cent. of what they paid the prima donna! I have 
been also informed, that Master Regondi received forty guineas for 
playing a couple of fantasias on the concertina and guitar! I do not 
wish to detract from the merit of little Regondi, for he is a very ta- 
lented youth ; but I do protest against paying him four times as much 
for hali-an-hour’s service, as the ripienists received for playing through- 
out the whole performances, morning and evening, during the week, 
including a rehearsal of about twelve hours! 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. on behalf of my brother ill-paiders, 

Sept. 26, 1837. A Ten-Pounper. 


PS. I have just learnt that Mme. Grisi returned to the Committee a 
hundred guineas, to be presented to the Governors of the General 
Hospital.— Bene, Signora. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


R. J. Stevens, Esq. organist of the Charter House, and Gresham lecturer, 
died on Saturday, at a very advanced age ; he had been a member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians for sixty years. Mr. Stevens was the composer of a 
number of exellent glees, among which were—‘ Blow, blow thou winter’s 
wind,’ ‘ Crabbed age,’ ‘Sigh no more ladies,’ ‘Ye spotted snakes, ‘ From 
Oberon in fairy land,’ ‘Some of my heroes are low,’ ‘ Strike the harp in praise 
of Bragela,? ke. By the death of this gentleman, the appointment of organist 
to the Charter House, and the office of Professor of Gresham College, have 
become vacant. The former is in the gift of the governors, who are the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of 
Camden, Earls Grey, Harrowby, Westmoreland, Winchelsea, Lyndhurst, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Dr. Fisher, the Master. The Professorship is in the gift of 
the Gresham committee, who are twelve in number, of whom the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen Copland, Johnson, and Pirie, form a part. 


St, OLave’s, SourHwaRK.—On Sunday last, two sermons were preached 
for the benefit of the Parochial Girls’ School. Messrs. Francis, Willing, 
Chapman, Howe, and the Masters Coward (of the Westminster Abbey choir) 
assisted in the performance of the anthems, ‘ When the son of man,’ Kent; 
‘Blessed be thou,’ Kent; ‘O Lord thou hast searched me out,’ Croft; and 
* We will rejoice,’ Croft. The Rev. Dr. Niblock and the Rev. Mr. Harrison, 
A.M. preached to crowded auditories, and an excellent collection was obtained 
for the charity. 
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Tue THEATRES.—The St. James’s, Adelphi, and Olympic, open to-night 
for the season; and Covent Garden to-morrow : when the season of Old Drury 
is to commence remains as yet secluded in the lofty mind of its revered lessee. 


SacrED Harmonic SocrEty.—The members of this society, as a token of 
their esteem and admiration for his talents, presented the composer of “ St. 
Paul” with a new elegant silver snuff-box, prior to leaving town for Leipsic, 
where he is under engagement to be by the Ist of October. M. Mendelssohn 
in stating his readiness to allow his name to be enrolled as an honorary 
member of the society, expressed his satisfaction at the style in which his 
oratorio was performed by them at Exeter Hall; more particularly the 
choruses, which were gone through in a manner that far exeeeded his antici- 
pations. 

‘As I saw Farr Cutora.’—Mr. Charles Platts informs us that Mr. Parry 
is in error in attributing the above duet to Hayden; it being the composition of 
John Weldon, who succeeded Dr. Blow as one of his Majesty’s organists in 
1708.—Your proof, Mr. Platts. 

BrrMinGHaM Musical FEsTIvAL.—The following letter has been addressed 
to Madame Grisi by the chairman of the committee :— 

Birmingham, September 22d. 

“Madame,—In the name of the Committee of the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, I beg to thank you for your brilliant exertions in the orchestra, and 
for your liberal donation of one hundred guineas towards the funds of the 
General Hospital. I am, Madame, your obedient and humble servant, 

“ JaMES TaYLor, Chairman.” 

[This is very well, and is due to the distinguished singer to whom it is 
addressed: the same compliment, however, ought to be extended to every 
member of the band; for they, in relinquishing the extra shillings in their 
terms of engagement, have in the aggregate given a much larger sum to the 
charity ; and individually made an immense sacrifice. The chorus singers 
were horribly screwed down ; so much so, that many to whom the pittance of 
remuneration was an object, walked to Birmingham, living by the way with 
corresponding economy ]. 

MapaME DvutckeEn, who has just returned to England from a tour in Ger- 
many; where she gave several concerts with the greatest success, had the 
honour to perform.during two evenings in the course of last week at Windsor 
Castle, before Her Majesty, who has appointed Mme. Dulcken Her Majesty’s 
Pianiste. Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint Mr. J. WEIPPERT to 
the same situation he held under the late king: that of Director of Her 
Majesty’s Quadrille Bands. e 

Marcu OF Music 1n France.—The following is a copy of a sign-board 
in Boulogne: —“ Dumartel fils, ramoneur de cheminée ; raccommode Fayence, 
Porcelaine, et Soufflets. Joue le violon le soir dans Société.””—Dumartel, 
jun. Chimney-sweeper; mends crockeryware and porcelaine. Plays the 
violin at evening parties. 

A Natronat OvE.—It is highly desirable that some grand national ode 
should be arranged for the great Festivals, through which all might prove 
their devoted affection and loyalty for their SovEREIGN ; and I hear M. 
Mendelssohn has undertaken to set to music the magnificent words of our 
Poet Laureate, which are to be found in his great work of “ Don Roderick.” 
I subjoin them; and as for sublimity and solemnity they have not been in 
modern times approached, his genius will have full scope for its display :— 

** Lord God of Hosts, of angels and of men 
Creator and disposer, King of Kings, 


Ruler of earth and heaven, look down this day, 
And multiply thy blessings on the head 
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Of this thy servant, chosen in thy sight! 
Be thou her counsellor, her comforter, 
Her hope, her joy, her refuge, and her strength ! 
Crown her with justice and with fortitude ! 
Defend her with thy all-sufficient shield ! 
Surround her everywhere with the rigi:t hand 
Of thine all-present power ; and, with the might 
Of thine omnipotence, send in her aid 
Thy unseen angels forth, that potently 
And royally against all enemies 
She may endure and triumph! Bless the land 
Over which she is appointed ; bless it with 
The waters of the firmament, the springs 
Of the low-lying deep, the fruits which sun 
And moon mature for man, the precious stores 
Of the eternal hills, and all the gifts 
Of earth, its wealth and fulness !” 

—Morning Post. 


Mp. Pro CraxcCHETTINI.—We have much pleasure in giving publicity to 
the following agreeable sketch; the result of a notice in the ‘ Musical World,’ 
No. 76, of Mr. Cianchettini’s Toccatas. 

To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Cheltenham. 

Dear S1r,—I am glad that my ‘Toccatas’ have obtained your approbation ; 
and, at the same time, beg to assure you that I am no more an Italian than 
Mr. V. Novello or Mr. Mori. My father, indeed, was a Roman subject : 
but he was married in London, in January, 1799, and there, in the following 
December, I was born: no man ought to be ashamed of his birth-place, and 
especially of such a birth-place as the modern metropolis of the world. I can 
assure you also, that the very sight of London puts me in good~humour. 
“ A tous les coeurs bien nés que la Patrie est chére!” says Voltaire. 

My beloved (and ever-to-be-lamented) mother, was sister to Dussek, and his 
pupil, as well as Clementi’s. I was her pupil for seven happy years, i. e. 
from 1804 to 1811, when I was sent to Paris to finish my musical studies 
under my uncle: so that you see I might have been mentioned in the 
‘ Musical World,’ as being of the Clementi and Dussek school—for the incom- 
parable and inimitable father of the pianoforte ought always to be mentioned 
first ; then Dussek ; and then John B. Cramer: he is my third favourite (or 
my third uncle, as | now call him). His studio will live for ever, as well as 
Clementi’s admirable ‘ Gradus ;’ they are both in my MS. library, and very 
often perused. 

I had the misfortune of losing my uncle in March 1812; an irreparable 
loss indeed! and, three years after, in 1815, my excellent father took me to 
Waples to study under the lamerted Zingarelli, one of the greatest vocal com- 
posers of his day, and whose best productions I can shew you, whenever you 
feel inclined to see them—he is not sufficiently known in this country: only 
his ‘ Romeo.’ His popular ‘ Laudate’ is one of his least meritorious productions : 
his ‘Tre ore d’agonia di Nostro Signor;’ his ‘Overte;’ his ‘ Trionfo di 
Davide:’ &c. those are works which will live for ever, as well as the third 
Act of his * Romeo :?—masterpieces! I studied with him for nearly three years, 
and then returned to my native land in 1819, and there I have continued 
ever since, travelling occasionally in Scotland or Ireland with Mme. Catalani, 
and then with the matchless Paganini, as their favourite accompanyist. * * * 

I shall now conclude, after repeating my thanks for your kind approbation, 
and subscribing myself, Dear Sir, yours truly and obliged, 

Pio CIANCHETTINI. 

P.S. I must not forget to mention Prince Talleyrand, who, after my uncle’s 
demise, took charge of my education for three happy years, until 1815, when 
my father took me to Italy: he is my only father now—I have always found 
him the same. 
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MusicaL Festivats.—It will be the turn of York to hold a Musical 
Festival next year; and the meeting of the three choirs will take place at 


Gloucester. 


In the event of her Majesty’s coronation, it is anticipated that a 


splendid Festival will be held in Westminster Abbey; should that be the 
case, there will be no need to engage chorus-singers from all parts’ of the 
United Kingdom, as was done in 1834, for London alone can now furnish four 
hundred efficient ones—thanks to the exertions of the Sacred Harmonic 


Society. 


Mr. J. T. Cooper informs us that the name of the builder who executed 
the improvements at Queenhithe organ is Mr. Gray. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W.F.H. %n answer to our correspondent’s query, we inform him that no other overture 
than the one now in use has ever been played to the opera he alludes to,—at least in this 
eountry ; and it isthe original overture. We have, as yet, gained no intelligence respecting 


the author of his MS. 
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PIANO-FORTE. 
Album, Nos. 1,2, and 3, by Tho- 

mas Valentine.......-++ . +++ KEITH 
Auber’s Market Chorus, J. Knap- 

TOM. .ccccrcccccee crccvvccors MILLS 
Aulagnier’s Les deux Jumeaux..Mort 
Beethoven. 6 Masterpieces on the 

6 favourite Sonatas, edited by 

Czerny, of Vienna............ Cocks 
Bouquet de Mélodies, Fantasia 

for the Piano-forte on favourite 

Airs by Moscheles........+++ eee. 
Czerny. Grand Variations 

God save the Queen, dedié 3 

son ami Henri Field.......... Cocks 
——— Homage A Beethoven. 6 

Fantasias in form of Rondos, on 

the Vocal Works of Beethoven, 

viz. “Joyous and sad,” “TI 

think on thee,”’ ** L love you as 

you love me,” *“ While tears yet 

flow,” “‘lhat 1 with tranquil 

eye could view,” and ** Affec- 

tionate and lovely.” Op. 466..D1tTo 
Diabelli. 6 Italian Airs, as DuetsKaLLs 
Duvernay’s Petits Bijoux Musi- 





OOIOE . sc ccccvccessoccccscecs ORI 
Galop in Gustavus, arranged as an 

easy Rondo. C. J. Smith ....OLLIvIER 
La Parisienne. C.J. Smith, as 

an easy Rondo .......---.++ ITTO 
Les Fleurettes, No. 10." Minuet. 

G, Warne. .occrcccccccccccces WARNE 


Museum, (‘The) Nos. | to 12, com- 
plete, by Thomas Valentine... . KEITH 


" Recueil des Operas, Selection of 


the prettiest Melodies as Duets, 
by Hiinten. Book 3.......... CHAPPELL 
Strauss. Elizabethen Walzer ..Mort 
—— Les Roses Waltzes ........Dirro 
Thalberg. Son portrait ........DiTTo 
vo 





Good natured friend. Dawes....Kz1TH 
Goss. Parochial Psalmody, 7th 
edition. Several Chants and 
Tunes have been added, and the 
whole carefully revised........ WILLIS 





Hymn to Glory. Duet for 2 Voices, 

words by Mrs. Hemans, music 

by her sister...........escee0 - WILLIS 
List to the chime of the distant 

bell. Nichols..... K 
Liutger (B.) Guide for Singers, 

Parts 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6 ...... ++-eJ.Mason 
Nobody knows, ‘Alex. Roche...» MILLs 
Smile again. Miss Augusta Cow- 

ell, composer of the Erl King .. W1Lu1s 
Sparkling like a summer sea, for 

lor2 Voices. Mme. Laborde OLLIVIER 
The fairies’ home. Miss Smith..Mr1Luts 
Tho’ from eel Rtg doom'd ~. 

sever. B. Liit 
The neglected. ‘Ne. 7 of Classicz - 

German Songs 
ie Ua where I was horn. 

seseCimincevenies deed :-FAULKNER 
The al ‘of the leaf, G. W. Glover D1rTo 
Water Sprite. Miss Smith.. ... KEITH 
We are sisters, beautiful flowers. 

Miss Lightfoot .......+..-00. MILLs 
Younger Lord. Miss Smith .... Keita 


FOREIGN VOCAL. 
Ah! non credere. Testadi Bron- 
20, ‘Mercadante ....00s 0000000 MILLs 
Amor voce del Cielo. anes 
Donizetti........cccece pences 
S’io sono a te d’ accanto, Duet. 
from Malek Adel, Costa ...... Ditto 
Sposa tentammo invanno. ‘Testa 
di Bronzo. Terzettoe Canone, 
Mercadante.......ccesccecees MILLS 
VIOLIN anv PIANO. 
Spohr’s Reminiscences of a Tour 
to Dresden and Switzerland, 
containing 4 movements: Plea- 
sures of travelling, The Voyage, 
Catholic Church, and Switzer- 
land. Op.96...ccccccccsccees Cocks 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
M‘Farlane's Cornopean. 2 Nos. 
containing select Airs for that 
Instrument .......0.00+.+++++MORI 
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